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‘ MEMOIR OF. PRISCILLA CADWALLADER. 
(Continued from page 260.) 


“4th of the week and 13th of the month we at- 
da meeting at Troy; notiee having been 
en,» considerable collection of people as- 
semb!| We sat long in silence. At le 
P.H. arose and said: ‘‘ Because thou art neither 
cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth,” and then took her seat. But before 
the: meeting closed, she delivered a short and 
4lose testimony calculated, to impress the hearers. 
m “1i4th.—Set out for East Hoosack or Adams. 
This day I suppose we were in both Vermont 
and Massachusetts States; travelled a distance 
of forty-five miles. Next day had a comforta- 
bi meeting, and» returned part way back. 
Lodged at a tavern. In the night it began to 
snow, and continued: nearly all day; we travel- 
ded teiimiles in the storm. 

“15th.—Had a meeting at Pittstown; a pre- 
cious, good meeting. Our beloved friend was 
enabled to preach the, Gospel with life and 

wer, and was mu ored in supplication. 
Many hearts were tenderly affected in these meet- 
ing. John Lawton,a Friend from Athens, met us 
hére with a prospect of taking my place, and I 

about to be released to return home. It is 

# close trial to me to part with those with 
Whom I have travelled nearly six months in 
 SWeet umion, they being very near to me. I 
"had been out longér than I expected, and as I 
could now résign my charge to asuitable Friend, 
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I felt it was the right ‘time for me to ret 


my family, Some time previous to, our arriving” 


in this neighborhood, I spoken to some 
our friends of my prospect pe Ray desiring 
the service might fall omone fitted for it. John 
Lawton was mentioned, without. knowing that it 
would suit him to leave home. we came 
to his house and the subject was opened to him, 
he informed us that agreeably to his secret im- 
pressions, he had been preparing to leave home, 
apprehending it would be is duty to accom 
some Friend on a religious visit, but who.it might 
be, or where he would go,he knew not, until we 
came into the place. He was ready in afew 
hours to leave his home for several months. 
This made it much easier for me to leave them 


and the attraction to my family, from voemil , 
N 


had long been absent, was powerful. 
day we parted. They to pursue their northern 
route, and I for home. I reached homeon Fourth- 
day, the 19th of 10th month, 1823, and found 
wy family enjoying usual health, for which, and 
other favo lt very thankful. te 
“Upon ospective view of this journey, 
and the different scenes we have passed throu 


I have. seen, in some instances, where I have, 


fallen short of my duty, and per in mani 
where I have net daa as ae I might 
have done, but through all I can now 

feel a satisfaction in having given up te w 

I believed was required of me, being fur- 
nished from time to time with sufficient evi- 
idence of its being right. Some trials were 
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bad if L. 
weighs the 


‘perhaps, , 
tealtwens: 
* moles in scales, and the hills in — me, 
a balance, sees not as man seeth, but looketh , . na, i Dehat © 
at the heart, and judgeth of the motive; and nig _ liberty to, to h 
ey for us that wy erg such oh re 
ges note man, but righteously. I have} ‘These feelings-he kept to hitll@lf; but ohe 
geen the. of Providence in many instances. | 1 orning as they rode alon the , éd 
‘ to a fork? 
es in opening a way where there ap-|. 6 y S, Sy eae 
to be no way; helping through difficul- | '" the road where there was a finger board, one 
that otherwise gould cons been insur- | finger of which pointed to the West, toward hér 7 | 
= table. In an@ through all we have} home, and the other towards the place where 4 
undant cause to thank God and take courage. | her next meeting was to be held. As th 4 
We have had some close trials to pass through, | | ard this point, Priscilla laid'h ide ; 
his shoulder and said, “Stop, He * 


and some pleasant scenes, and some truly edify- 
w in the reins, and they halted: after a few 


fing and instructive seasons. Some passages ¢ 

Scripture have been more clearly explained thaw 
moments of solemn quiet, she said, “ Now, James, 
thou art to decide which road we ” The 


I have before heard, and views given on dif- 
rent eas that were ow ar interesting. 
he closing of many of the meetings under a|_. 
toes g oonfal y: aioe na wee reap evidence thus furnished, that she ha drawn 
_ into secret sympathy with his unexpressed feel 
sympathy with our dear friend and her labors | ings, and had shared a burden which he thought * 
have been evinced, not only by the members of | he was bearing alone, was a confirmation $0 his 
.. our Society, but abundantly among others, and 
evidence to satisfy me under what authority she | proceed, ont he cheerfully took the road wi . 
‘Was moving, so that the language of m heart led them into further service. ‘aot 
‘a was, and still is, to her, asa humble, de-} Some further account of Priscilla’s religions 
; a 
jer.” May the God of Heaven be with and| by 4 Friend then residing in the State of New 
ne salen es mer Se, Ment itt York which we give in Se own lan ee c 
tion, so that throngh her as an instrument in ’ 8 ug ; 
“In the summer of 1823, Priscilla ‘e 
sons may be cle 4 { 
from the ends of the earth. I wish not to ex-| Quarterly Meeting, several of which Tien 
ceed the proper bounds, but to ascribe the praise I was deeply impressed with her sweetness of ~ 
where she herself would place it, to Him who spirit and deep indwelling. Her communica- 0 
alone can qualify for such service. Yet those | tions were won adapted to the state of — 
who are truly devoted, who travel far and | the meetings she attended, and individuals were 
wide, and are willing to spend and be spent for | frequently addressed publicly, and their char 
the of others, are entitled to our eympethy, | teristics described so minutely as to leave : 
and demand our respect, and agreeably to the | doubt to whom her remarks applied. At one a i 
e’s sentiment, are worthy of double honor. | meeting she was very prophetic, saying that the 
ees “#i have many times thought it was a favor | time was not far distant ~ the meeting 


phat Priscilla was so agreeably furnished with a| go down, through the creatarely activity 4 
nion from her own Quarterly Meeting. | individual, adding, ‘Dear brother, thon hast © 
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solemn and affecting: many marks of unity and | 
Tiliniediestesin and eqain becadenidndelh| ne # 
handmaid of the Lord, “go on and pros- | services during this visit have been * 
His hand, qualified an@ anointed for the service, 
gathered from afar, and daughters | visited all the meetings of Friends 4 


‘They appear to travel in great unity and har- 
mony, and my desire is that it may continue, 
and that on their return to their families and 
friends, they may each experience that reward, 
which ‘is the result of contintliag faithful to 
the end,” . 
|» Although James Walton had travelled for 
‘QF Six months in close unity and sympathy with 
©" hese Friends, he was not without many dis- 
<a and doubts would sometimes 
arise as to the propriety of ‘so long a separation 
from his family. On one occasion these doubts 
pressed so heavily upon him that, for several 
be 
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if: . 


done much harm; thou hast drawn thy sword | 
in defence of the Truth and ran, sa the 


Lord has sent thee, when He has not. The 4 


Truth has no need of thee to defend it, but if. 
thou will come to the Truth, it will defend thee. 

When thou art gone 
lished, and will increase in numbers.’ This: 
prediction has been strictly fulfilled. It was 
truly a memorable and deeply affecting time. ye 
solemn rebukes and affectionate warnings ~ 
so humbly, and faithfully, and needfully givem,” 
that some were comforted, many were alarmed,” 
and others awakened to inquire and wonder.” 


An extract of a sermot” delivgped by PH 
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“ounsell 
Yop, or have they fled to the mountains? Call 


14MM of thine house 
ere e wise men? Where are 
Israel? Are they on the house- 
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‘eaten me up.” 


home my people, saith the Lord. They have 
de tod from my councils; they have risen in 
Themest against one another. They have for- 
gaken the living God; have hewn unto them- 
selves broken cisterns, that ean hold no water. 
There na departure in those who stood 
at the of government. Had truth been 
at the helm, you would not now be in your presen 
state of confusion. * You have gone forth fi 
your dwn strength to do the work of the Lord; 
you eo before your guide. You have 
called , Lord, when you no command ; 
you have asumed the seat of judgment in your 
own wills; you have suffered wrath and fierce 
contention to arise among you; you have 
ed out boiling water on the hgads of the 
nm, and called it the waters of life. My 
mlis bowed down within me, and woe is me 
deliver not this message; the voice of it to 
mind is as children pouring boiling water 
one another's heads, and each dipping 
the same fountain. For want of true 


irit, the le will be scattered, till not one 
e be left in the meeting of the name of 
e 


sites went on to describe the state of the 
meeting, and said : 

“You have looked at one another till your 
own image was reflected as in the vapor, and 
the evil which is in yourselves you have at- 
tributed toa brother. If we only rightly exam- 


another, will be little more than a mole hill. 
door of mercy is still open, and .the lan- 

is this day, come home, come home, and 

you shall be favored again to drink of the living 
stream which will quench the spirit of conten- 
tion Within you. Until self is cast out, the 
pure spirit of truth cannot reign. It is self 
that strives to have the ascendency, and wishes 
to be thought great, while the true follower of 
God is humble, es g himself as the least 
and as a servant. When man sees his heart as 
it really is, and this the light of truth will 
& him, he finds enough to do there, without 
emning a brother. If a man be wise, he 
will be careful to have the beam removed out of 


* > his own eye before he attempts to cast the mote 
fut of his 


a 


/ brother’s; for, while he is in error, 
he cannot ent oat the right way to others. 


pore will be room enoug 
not it belongs to a bro 


ore T ia a 
@ into the seon@h-chambe: “hegrt: 

; it 

fypbut each takes 
to himself. Of our blessed Lord it was said, ‘in 
his humiliation his judgment was taken away.’ 


the | When all that is of the creature is humbled, we 


feel no disposition to judge one r. 
was the language of Jesus when 
rsecuted and nailed to the croas, and 
the high "Priest and rulers of the pi 
‘Father forgive them, know not what 
do.’ I believe from that 
there are those within the sou y voice 
whose hands hang down upon their loins, whose 
mouths are bowed down in the dust, who are 
willing to be counted as nothing amongst men, 
they do but stand firm in their to 
God. To these I may say, you must be num- 
bered with the transgressors and condemned 
with thieves; you must be reproached, and the 
finger of scorn pointed at you, and you may 
enter into a state comparable to that of being 
entombed, or as dead, and your usefulness 
among men may appear to be at an end. But 
the ministering angel will appear, and the mae 
will be rolled away from the mouth of the sep 
chre, and you shall rise in glory and sit at the 
right hand in the kingdom. ae 


What 


“But it appears to me that the vonbatgg 


these is verysmall. I know nothing of you 
from my feelings. I am a stranger in a strange 
land, and I have often to feel that I am alone 
and among strange people. I feel sensible that 
Iam rejected by some among you, and those. 
too, of high profession; but { am delivered 
from the fear of man, and in the love of God 
my heart salutes youall, I know that I love 
you, and I know that I love God, and in that 
feeling I can rest unmoved. The frowns and 
scoffs of men, their flattery and their praise, are all 
nothing to the soul that is united and centered 
in God, that depends upon Himalone. But I. 
entreat you, beloveds, for your own sakes, not to ., 
despise the message this day delivered toc youye >. 
however weak the instrument, for te hy 
despise the least servant of God, despise Him 
They that reject the m , Teject Him that 
sent it: the truly wise are alone ready to be in- 
structed. The least among us may be made 
useful; we may learn wisdom from the mouth 
of a child ; but the poor man who is unwilling to 
receive sent him, and always gives to 
others what was designed for himself, must ever 
remain poor.” : 

After her return from this visit, she 
second marriage connection. 

In alluding to this chapter in her hist 
feel a tender caution towards all concerned, and 
desire to withdraw no further than is absolutely 





oo 


» necessary the manile which time has “* | 
© the ful circumsténces connected 


' 


her second by which her name became 
Priscilla Cadwallader. 

There cannot be a doubt that our dear 
friend was fully impressed with the importance 
of humbl ing divine counsel in a proceed- 
ing which such an important and lasting 


-@ influence, for good orill, as that of choosing a com- 


_ panion for life, and know that this counsel 
‘was not withheld from her on this occasion ; but 
in a moment of weakness, as she herself acknowl- 
edged, she allowed the persuasions of others to 
prevail over the clear sense of right with which 
she was favored, and took a step that brought 
upon her years of sorrow and suffering. These 
trials she bore with Christian meekness, their 
seeming effect being to deepen and refine, and 
she quietly and uncomplainingly pursued the 
path of duty, leaving her cause to Him who 
knows the secret of every heart, and who, in 
‘his unfailing mercy, withdraws not his life- 
giving power from the contrite spirit, because 
of one act of disobedience. Under the hum- 


. poblfing influence of this Power, she was enabled 
| ailinently to manifest that her daily dependence 


, on Him, who could not only redeem from 
weakness, but renewedly qualify for the work 
to which she was appointed, and she subsequently 
gave abundant evidence, through the deeply 
haptizing character of her ministry, and the 
solemnity attending her supplications, that she 
experienced near access. to the ever-living 
Presence, the alone qualifying Power. 

The record of this mis-step of our beloved 
friend, may teach us, that gifted and chosen in- 
struments do not always furnish models for our 
example, and that our only safety is in reliance 

3 ypon the inward Director, and obedience to its 


monitions. 
(To be continued.) 


“ PRAY CONTINUALLY.”—He that is rich 
in prayer, shall grow much in grace. He shall 
thrive and increase most, who i jest in this. 
It is our very traffic with Heaven, and fetches 
the most precious commodities thence. He who 
sends oftenest out these ships of desire—who 
makes the most voyages to that land of spices 
and pearls, shall be sure to improve his stock 
mpg, and have most of heaven upon earth. 

our great suit is for the spirit of prayer, 
that we may speak the language of the sons of 
God by the Spirit of God. 


jan far ou 

chool-rabbis in this faculty, because it 
effectually ‘im, these lowe es 

They must be in God’s own sch 
his house, who speak this lan r 
But for advancing in this, and growing more 
skilful in it, prayer is with continual dependence 
on the Spirit to be much used. 5 
Thou shalt both obtain more of the Spirit 
and find more of the cheerful working of it in 


prayer.— Leighton. 
From the British Friend. * Pe + 


WHO HATH BEGOTTEN THE DROPS OF DEW ” 
Jos xxxvut. 28. 


The remarkable phenomenon of the insensiblé 
deposition of atmospheric moisture iffdew, now 
becoming cmeliineshte, isfull of interest. Hence, 
traly, did the patriarch Isaac, in his blessing t 
Jacob, say, “God give thee the dew of heaven 
and the fatpess of the earth ;” which, if we 
ceive not continually, the labors of the li 
bandmen must fail. Dew isa moisture inse 
ble deposited from the atmosphere on the # 
face of the earth. This moisture is precipitate 
by the cold of the body on which it appears; 
will be more or less abundant, not in proporti 
to the coldness of that body, but in prope 


to the existing state of the air in regard to moi 
ture. It is commonly supposed that the fornia? © 
tion of dew produces cold, but like every othe 


precipitation of water from the smocgare 
must eventually produce heat. It is neWer seen 


on nights both cloudy and windy, and if, in the 
course of the night, the weather, from being 
sérene, should become dark and cloudy, dew 
which has been deposited will disappear. In 


calm weather, if the sky be partially covered 
f *g 


with clouds, more dew will appear than i 

were entirely uncovered. Dew begins in the 
country to appear on the grass in places shaded 
from the sun, during clear and calm weat 

soon after the heat has declined, and contin 

to be ceposited through the whole night, and 
for a little after sunrise. The quantity will de- 
pend in some measure on the proportion of 
moisture in the atmosphere. It appears to bea 
curious fact that bodies a little elevated in the 
air often become moist with dew, while similar 
bodies lying on the ro remain dry, though 
necessarily, from their position, as liable to 

wetted by whatever falls from the heavens a8 
the former. Metallic ‘substances, however, 7 
posed to the air in a horizontal position, rée- 
main dry, while everything around them is 


covered with dew; though wherever the ait | 


can freely raed under, favorable circumi- 
stances the dew is not confined to the surface 
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but is often found in rior of the 


vaporation ,is taking place on the 
: “Pris may be Skat ta ary puly 
th, which will inenease in weight by 
moisture ly ten to twenty per cent. in a 
cording to the nature of the 
soil. 
The amount of the dew deposited upon the 
earth has been estimated by Dalton to be equal 
to five inches per annum, or about five hundred 
tons of water per acre, even in this country, 
and on the continent it is often much more. 
There is less dew usually found during the first 
than the a portion of the night. The pul- 
verizationf the soil then promotes its power of 
absorbing water, and thereby increasing its fer 
tilizing effects ; for it is evident that a vigor- 
ous vegetation produces rain, which, on the 
other hand, nourishes again that vegetation. 
This has been observed by naturalists, in a re- 
markable degree, in the destruction of forests, 
and the growth of plants that are all in perfec- 
tion, orare all green and ripe at the same period. 
Previous to 1824, in the department of Du 
Var and Province, France possessed a superflu- 
ity of brooks and springs of water, with heavy 
dews. In that year the olive-trees, which 


formed almost forests, were killed by frost, and | 


‘Were cut down to the roots in 1822 ; since which | £45 5 


time the springs have dried up, and agriculture | of this air, which is the cause of the injury 


has.suffered ; the dews being small from want 


* 


fever and malaria are al certain to 
attack the laborers who comg from the neigh- 
boring mountains for harvest work. This was 
supposed to be occasioned by the decomposition 
of vegetable matter on a moist surface ; but now 
it is found to proceed from a very different cause, 
for while hay and corn are in a ing state, 
these pestilential districts are as hy as any 
part of Italy ; but the moment the crop is ripe 
and cut down, or withers on the ground, the dew 
ceases, and the malariaggnd marsh fever com- 
mences, which continues through the autumn 
and winter, till vegetation becomes again vigo- 
rous in the spring. 

This is also said to be analogous to what in 
England is called the hay fever and the ague of 
the fens, which was very prevalent in the last 
century, arising from the want of that peculiar 
gas or effluvia that green vegetable life so gen- 
erally diffuses. Hence it is concluded that the 
climate of this country is so much healthier now 
than it was forty or fifty years since, arising 
from the general cultivation of green vegetables, 
as turnips, mangolds, and cabbage, during the 
summer and autumn, for feeding of cattle dur-. 
ing the winter; which are known while grow- 
ing, to give out vital air in oxygen gas, and 
sorb, for their own growth, the carbonic ‘atid . 
thus correcting the too large a proportic 


animal life by miasma and malaria, which aré® 


of vegetation of the green leaf. Again, in particularly atal to mankind in almost every 
Upper Egypt, the rains eighty years ago were climate. 


abundant, but have almost ceased since the 


renewi 
wards Libya and Arabia ; while a contrary effect 
has been produced in Lower Egypt, through the 
extensive plantation of trees by the Pacha 
about Alexandria and Cairo, where rain was for- 
merly a great rarity; it has, since that period, 
become much more common. Hence, in illus- 
trating the theory—that vegetation promotes 
rain and dew—this is also observable in the 
Pontine Marshes near Rome, which were an- 
ciently fertile, with vegetation and fruit-trees 
adorning the villas of the Romans; besides the 
extensive sacred woods, which were not permit- 
ted to"be destroyed, where, at the present day, 
is now a pestilential marsh, the cultivation of 
which is nearly wholly neglected. This was oc- 
casioned by the wars Nr to possess 
the city of Rome, moré®han 1000 years ago, and 
which have since been only partially cultivated 
—whiere now a person may walk for days to- 
gyiher without seeing a tree or a shrub, and, 

ing the summer months, not a blade of green 
vegetable life ; being covered with dry withered 
grass without dew, and is now a pestilential 
waste on account of the little cultivation, being 
without dew, for thé want of green vegetable life 
the greatest’ part of the year, and where the 


Another observation has been made on the 


bs,eut down all the trees for firing, without | peculiar manner that leaves of plants appear to 
B ive along the valley of the Nile to- | act on receiving the dew. The blades of grass 


are often spangled over their whole surface with 
dew drops, which run together in streams to- 
wards their roots ; whereas, on the leaves of the 
clover, the cabbage, nasturtium, and many 
other plants, it collects in distinct globules, 
which may be rolled about on the leaf without 
appearing to moisten it: these drops, in fact, do 
not touch the leaf, but rest and roll upon a pil- 


lar of air interspersed between them and the . 


substance of the leaf. On very translucent 
nights these may be observed to bend the ten- 
der leaf of the clover, and discharge the crystal 
load at their roots, and then again begin to ae- 
cumulate ; another globule cup forms, and hor- 
izontal leaveg.and flowers seem to absorb the 
whole of tified dews, as if the dew was 
more beneficial to them when so applied than 
discharging it at their roots.—Journal R. A. &., 
vol. v. 


— —_-—-=69 


The greatest man is he whochooses the right 
with invincible resolution ; who resists thes 

temptations from within and without; who 
bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who is 
the calmest in storms, and most fearless under 
menaces and frowns; whose reliance on truth, 
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on virtue, om God, is most unfaltering.— 
ning. * 


‘““THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 262.) 
RIENTAL SHEPHERDS. 


We will tow pass into the wady on the east 
of Kanah, where the servants are expecting us. 
“With our wanderings and explorations, the ride 
from Tyre has takeifthree hours, but it can 
easily be done in two. Though it is early in the 
afternoon, we shall spend the night here, for 
there is no suitable place to encamp between this 
and Tibnin. 

Owing to the wild wadies covered with den 
forests of oak and underwood, the country above 
us has ever been a favorite range for sheep and 
goats. Those low, flat buildings on the shel- 
tered side of the valley are sheepfolds. They are 
called’ marah, and, a the nights are cold, the 
flocks are shut up in them, but in ordina 
weather they are merely kept within the vari 
This, you observe, is defended by a wide stone 
wall, crowned all around with sharp thorns which 
the prowling wolf will rarely atiempt to scale. 
Phe nimer, however, and fahed—the leopard 
and panther of this country—when pressed with 
hunger, will overleap this thorny hedge, and 
‘with one tremendous bound land among 


** the frightened fold. Then is the time to t 


the nerve and heart of the faithful shepherd. 
These humble types of Him who leadeth Joseph 
like a flock* never leave their helpless charge 
alone, but accompany them by day, and abide 
with them at night. As spring advances, 
they will move higher up to other mfrfihs and 
greener ranges ; and in the hot months of sum- 
mer they sleep with their flocks on the cool 
heights of the mountains, with no other pro- 
tection than a stout palisade of tangled thorn- 
bushes. Nothing can be more romantic, Orien- 
tal, and even Biblical than this shepherd life 
far away among the sublime solitudes of goodly 
Lebanon. We must study it in all its pictu- 


“resque details. See, the flocks are returning 


home as the evening draws on, and how pretty 
the black and spotted goats, with their large, 
liquid eyes, and long pendant ears—now in bold 
relief on the rocks, now hid among the bushes, 
but all the while rolling along hill-side like 
a column of gigantic ants! If sharp-witted 
Jacob should take all the spotted, ring-streaked, 
and speckled of these flocks, he would certainly 
get the lion’s share; ¢ nor do I wonder that 
the countenance of that money-loving father-in- 
: of his should not be toward him as yesterday 

d the day before.t These bushy hills ate 
the very best sheep-walks, and they are mostly 
abandoned to herds and flocks. They are now 

* Ps, lxxx. 1. 


¢ Gen. xxx. 35. fGen. xxx. 2. 


* 
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is single point from all q 
ike the separate squadrons of an 

epherd walks b 
after, while the dogs, that Job talks of, 
the rear.* These Oriental she , 
the way, are not, like those in o ds, fine 
faithful fellows, the friend and companion of 
their masters, and fit to figure in poetry. This 
would not suit Job’s disparaging compari 


They are a mean, sinister, ill-conditioned gene. — 


ration, kept at a distance, kicked about, and 
half-starved, with nothing noble or attractive 
about them. Still, they lag lazily*Lehind the 
flocks, making a furious barking at intruder 
among their charge, and thus giveearning of 
approaching danger. 

I notice that some of the flock keep near 
the shepherd, and follow whithersoever he goes 
without the least hesitation, while others 
about on either side, or loiter far behind; 


he often turns round and scolds them in a sharp, 


stern cry, or sends a stone after them. 
Not altogether unlike .the good shepherd. 


Indeed, I never ride ove#, these hills, clothed — 
with flocks, without meditating upon this de — 


lightful theme. Our Saviour says that the 
shepherd, when he putteth forth his own 8 
goeth before them, and they follow.+ Thi 
true to the letter. They are so tame and 
trained that they follow their keeper with 


utmost docility. He leads them forth fromthe | 


fold, or from their houses in the villages, just 
where he pleases. As there are many flocks 


such a place as this,each one takes a ae 


path, and it is his business to find pagture 
them. It is necessary, therefore, t 
away into the unfenced fields of corn whic 


so temptingly on either side. Any one 


thus wanders is sure to get into trouble. The 


shepherd calls sharply from time to time to Te 
mind ‘them of his presence. They know his 
voice, and follow on; but, if a stranger call, 
they stop short, lift up their heads in alarm, and, 
if it is repeated, they turn and flee, because 

know not the voice of a stranger. This is 

the fanciful costume of a parable; it is a ms 
fact. I have made the experiment repe : 
The shepherd goes before, not merely f6 point 
out the way, but to see that it is practicable and 
safe. He isarmed inorder to defend his charge, 
and in this he is verycourageous. Many ad- 
ventures with wild beallts occur, not unlike that 
recounted by David, { and in these very moun- 
tains; for, though they are now no lions here, 
there are wolves in abundance; and leopages 
and panthers, exceedingly fierce, prowl a 

these wild wadies. 


*Job xxx.1, {Johnx.4. { Sam. xvii. 34—36 
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should be taught to follow, and not to a 
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that 


They not unfrequently 
attack the flock in the very presence of the 
shepherd, and he must be ready to do battle at 
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amoment’s warning. I haye lidféned with in- 
emse interest to their hig descriptions of 
dowprightand desperate fits with these sav 

bel. And when the thief and the rob 

come (andscome they do,) the faithful shepherd 
has oe his life in his hand to defend 
his flock. have known more than one case 
in which he had literally to lay it down in the 
contest. A poor faithful fellow last sfring, be- 
tween Tiberias and Tabor, instead of fleeing, 
actually fought three Bedawin robbers until he 
was hacked to pieces with their khanjars, 
and died gmong the sheep he was defending. 

Some ; always keep near the shepherd 
and are hig special favorites. Each of them has 
a name, to which it answers joyfully, and the 
kind shepherd is ever distributing to such choice 

rtions which he gathers for that purpose. 

hese are the contented and happy ones. They 
are in no danger of getting lost or into mischief, 
nor do wild beasts or thieves come near them. 
The great body, however, are mere worldlings, 
intent upon their own pleasures or selfish inte- 
rests. They run from bush to bush, searching 
for variety or delicacies, and only now and then 
lift their heads to see where the shepherd is, or, 
rather, where the general flock is, lest they get 
so far away as to occasion remark in their little 
community, or rebuke from their keeper. 
ers, again, are restless and discontented, jump- 
ing into everybody’s field, climbing into bushes, 
and even into leaning trees, whence they often 
fall and break their limbs. These cost the good 
—- incessant trouble. Then there are 
ers incurably reckless, who stray far away, 
and afe often utterly lost. I have repeatedly 
seen a silly goat or sheep running hither and 
thither, and bleating piteously after the lost 
flock, only to call forth from their dens the 
beasts of prey, or to bring up the lurking thief, 
who quickly quiets its cries in death. 

Isaiah has a beautiful reference to the good 
shepherd: He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd; he shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently 
lead those that are with young.* Have 
you ever noticed these actions mentioned by the 
prophet? 

Yes, in every particular. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the shepherd does not feed his flock, 
except by leading and guiding them where they 
may gather for themselves; but there are times 
when it is otherwiseg Late in autumn, when 
the pastures are dried up, and in winter, in 
places covered with snow, he must furnish them 
food or they die. In the vast oak woods along 
the eastern sides of Lebanon, between Baalbek 
and the cedars, there are then gathered innu- 
merable flocks, and the shepherds are all day 
long in the bushy trees, cutting down the 


* Ig. xl. 11, 


bianches, upon whose green leaves and tender 
twigs the sheep and goats are entirely supported. 
The same is true in all moumfain districts, and. 
large forests are preserved on purpose. Life in, 
these remote and wild woods is then most sin- 
gular and romantic. The ring of the axe, the 
crash of falling trees, the shout of the shep- 
herds, the tinkling of bells and b g of dogs, 
wake a thousand echoes along the deep wadies 
of Lebanon. I have ridden five hours at 
stretch in the midst of lively scgnes, aa 
the mere remembrance of them com 
like distant music dying out sweetl the 
solemn aisles of the w From ood 
there has been within me an earneg y 
with the mighty forest—something ever ready 
to sigh for such boundless contiguity of shade 
as these wide sheep-walks of Lebanon and Her- 
mon afford. Can anything be more poetic than 
this life of the Syrian shepherd? It ought to 
be religious too, Far, far away, out on the lone 
mountain, with the everlasting hills around, and 
heaven above, pure, blue, and high, and still. 
There go and worship free from the imperti- 
nence of human rhetoric, and the noisy ca- 
dences of prima donnas courting applause—in 
spirit and in truth worship—in solemn silence 
and soul-subduing solitude worship the most 
high God in his temple not made with hands. 
There SZ 

His varicd works of wonder shine, “eee 

And loud declare the hand divine 

That made the day, and made the night, 

And sowed the sky with diamonds bright ; 

And bade old ocean in his might, 

And mountains bathed in golden light 

The ever-present God proclainm— 

Holy and reverend be His name. 


Did you ever see a shepherd gather the 
lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom ? 

Often; and he will gently lead along the 
mothers in those times, when to overdrive them 
even for a single day would be fatal, as Jacob 
said to his brother when he wanted to get rid 
of him: My lord knoweth that the'flooks and — 
herds with young are with me, and if mem. 
should overdrive them one day, all the flock 
would die.* This, by the way, proves that 
Jacob’s flight was late in the autumn, when 
alone the flocks are in this condition. Thesame 
is implied in his immediately building booths 
at Succotlyador their protection during the 
eal 
Micah, perhaps, had noticed the flocks feed- 
ing in the wilderness somewhat as you describe 
them along the slopes of Lebanon. He says, 
Feed thy people with thy rod—the flock of thy 
heritage, which dwell solitarily in the wood in ' 
the midst of Carmel; let them feed in Bashan 
and Gilead as in the days of old. 


* Gen. xxxiii, 13. + Gen. xxxiii. 17. { Micah vii.14 
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No doubt the reference is to the same thing. 
Large parts of Carmel, Bashan, and Gilead are 
now covered with’ just such forests, which, at 
the proper season, are alive with countless 
flocks, which live upon the green leaves and 
tender branches. i iaiie 

How do explain the expression, Feed— 
with thy aa The word signifies both to feed 
and to rule, and both ideas are natural. The 
shepherd invariably carries a staff or rod with 
him whea he goes forth to feed his flock. It is 
often bent or hooked at one end, which gave 
rise to tié shepherd’s crook in the hand of the 
Christiam bishop. With this staff he rules and 

ides the flock to their green pastures, and de- 
fonds them from their enemies. -With it, also, 
he corrects them when disobedient, and brings 
them back when wandering. This staff is asso- 
ciated as inseparably with the shepherd as the 
goad is with the plowman. David in the 4th 
verse of the 23d Psalm, has an extended refer- 
ence to the shepherd and his kind offices, and 
among them is an allusion to this rod: “ Thy 
rod and thy staff, they comfort me”—in every 

way in which these are employed by the good 
shepherd in the discharge of his office. 

And now the lights are out in the village, 
the shepherds are asleep by the side of their 
flocks, the tinkling bells from the fold falls 
‘faintly on the still night air, and the watch-dog 
_ Days drowsily from his kennel at the gate. 

Good night, fair world; ’tis time to seek repose, 
and 
“ The timely dew of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, 
Inclines our eyelids.” 
[To be continued.] 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 12, 1862. 


Disp, Qmthe 3d inst., of Diptheria, Westry Joxn, 
son of Roberé,and Susanna S. Blackburn, of Dun- 
ning’s “Bedford County, Pa, aged nearly 15 
o=—, on Seventh-day evening, 21st ult., at Fall- 
Magton, Bucks Co., Exisan Fish, in the 73d year of 
his age. 

—-, on the 7th of 5th month, 1862, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, George R. Johnson, in Ben- 
salem, Bucks Co., Saran C. Sporweit, aged 72 years; 
for many years a member and appréved minister of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

Her communications bore evidence of deep feel- 
img and sincerity, and thus claimed the respectful 
attention of her hearers, and reached the witness in 
their minds. She possessed an amiable, innocent 
aod sweet spirit. 

re 

Tn our endeavors to correct each other’s faults, 

we should not forget that they are like sores of 


the body, which no one can well bear roughly 
handled. 


HOWTO DISARM AN ENEMY. 


It is said thatcbees and wasps willimot sting a 
person whose skin is imbued with honey. 
those who are much exposed to the venom of 
these little creatures, when they haj occasion 
to hive bees, or to take a nest of , smear 
their faces and hands with honey, which is found 
to be thegbest preservative. When we are an- 
noyed with insult, persecution, and opposition 
from perverse and malignant men, the defence 
agrie: their venom is to have our spirit bath- 
ed in honey. Let every part be saturated with 
meekness, gentleness, forbearance, an patience; 
and the most spiteful enemy will be disapointed 
in his endeavors to inflict a sting. e shall re- 
main uninjured while his venom returns to cor- 
rode his own malignant bosom; or, what is far 
better, the honey with which he comes into con- 
tact will neutralize his gall; the coals of forgiving 
love will dissolve his hatred, and the good returm 
ed for evil will overcome evil with good.— Golden 
Rule. 


DISCOVERY OF THE TELESCOPE AND PENDULUM. 


It seems scarcely credible that that wonderful, 
far-seeing instrument which brings the most dis 
tant worlds under our curious ken, should have 
had its origin in children’s play; yet so it is, 


The children of a spectacle-maker in Middleburg. 


were allowed at times, probably on wet days, to 
play in their father’s workshop. On one of these 


occasions they were amusing themselves with © 


some spectacle-glasses, when one of them pl 

two together, one before the other, and look 
through them at the weathercock on a neighbor- 
ing steeple. To the child’s astonishment the 
vane appeared larger and nearer to it than when 
seen threugh one glass only. . The father was 
ealled to see the sight, and struck with the singu- 
lar fact, resolved to turn it to advantage. His 
first plan was to fix two glasses on a board, by 
means of brass rings, which might be brought 
nearer to each other or further off at pleasure. 
He was thus enabled to see distant objects better 
and more distinctly than before. The next im- 
provement was to place the glasses in a tube, 
which may be termed the first telescope. Galli- 
leo soon heard of it and applied it to astronomical 
purposes. The mention of this great man recalls 
to mind his accidental discovery of the pendu- 
lum. A correct time-measure had long been a 
desideratum in the world. Water-clocks had 
been tried and found wanting; Alfred’s candles 
would not do for the world at large. Another 
lucky accident must supply the want; and it 
came as follows: The future great astronomer, 


| though then only a young man, was in the cathe- 


dral of Pisa. One of the vergers had been sup- 


plying a lamp with oil, which hung from the ~ 


roof, and left it swinging to and fro; this caught 
Galileo’s attention, and carefully noting it he ob- 
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served that it vibrated im equal times, and first 
. conceived the idea of applying it to the measure- 
ment of time. It cost him fifty years to complete 
his\pendulum. After the telescope and pendu- 
lum we can hardly pass over Sir Isaac Newton’s 
discoveryf the law of gravity, though it is too 
well known to require more than naming. An 
apple accidentally falling to the ground before his 
face revealed to him this mighty, all-Pervading 
secret of nature! What vast results have sprung 
from these seeming trifles! Distant worlds have 
not only been discovered, but weighed and meas- 
ured; the pathless ocean can be travelled over 
with the Sime certainty as if guide-posts were 
erected every three or four miles; and time can 
be measured to the greatest nicety!— Chambers’ 
Journal. 


SOME ANECDOTES OF LEIGH HUNT. 


What a strange compound of genius and 
helplessness Leigh Hunt must have been! If 
Coleridge, according to Sir Humphrey Davy, 
had every human power but a will, Hunt may 
be said to have had all the human faculties but 
practical judgment. He had a predestined de- 
termination toward debt and a debtor’s prison, — 
not from dishonesty, (no mortal was ever more 
guileless,) but from sheer helplessness. Most 


oer could count the stars, but he was 


never able to reckon pounds, shillings and pence. 
It is more than whispered that Dickens, in one 
of his stories, ridicules Hunt under the name 
of “Skimpole,” who is a sponge contriving to 
cover over his meanness with a gloss of fine 
sentiment. Hunt, however, seems to have been 
a gentle, kindly man, whose lack of the capacity 
of self-help subjected him to a rough experience 
of the buffettings of fortune. 

The recently published volume of Hunt’s 
Correspondence, edited by his eldest son, throws 
much interesting light upon his private life and 
personal characteristics. The Examiner, which 
was projected with the aid of his brother, in 
1808, took such liberal views in politics as to 
excite the ire of the Tory ministry, who let 
fail no opportunity of harassing the editors. 
Three times they. were prosecuted for “libelling 
the government.” Lord Brougham secured 
their acquittal on two charges; but for the 
third, namely, calling the Prince Regent “an 
Adonis of fifty,” Leigh was sentenced to pay a 
fine of £500, and undergo an imprisonment of 
two years. By his own taste, and the attentions 
of his friends, his prison cell was transformed 
Into au elegant apartment, adorned with book- 
cases, busts and flowers, and so far deprived of 
its original ‘appearance, that Charles Lamb de- 
clared there was no other such room, except in 
a fairy tale. & small yard upon which the cell 
opened, in lik® manner became a garden, with 
grass-plots, flower-beds, and shade and fruit- 
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trees, where, in fine weather, he was accustomed 
to read and write. By fees to the jailer, he ob- 
tained many comforts, and even luxuries. His’ 
sitting-room was covered with a paper represent- 
ing a trellis of roses. For exercise, he played 
at battledore and shuttle-cock. His apartment 
was perpetually visited by very @harming peo- 
ple, and among them Wilkie, Haydon, Byron, 
Brougham and Barnes. Government offered to 
liberate him if he would promise that no suelt 
articles should appear ingthe' Examiner ; but, 
rather than yield, Hunt preferred to remain ‘in 
his quarters. During the two years of his im- 
prisonment, he wrote, among other works, Feast 
of the Poets, Descent of Liberty, a Mask, the 
Story of Rimini, and continued as before to 
conduct the Zzaminer. 

His want of practical talent was amazing. 
His son says: “It was no affectation when he’ 
declared himself entirely incompetent to deal 
with the simplest’ question of arithmetic. The 
very commonest Sum was a bewilderment to 
him. He learned addition, in order that he 
might be fitted for his place in a publie office. 
It was a born incapacity, similar to that of 
people who cannot distinguish the notes of 
music, or the colors of the prism. Perpetually 
reproached with it, very conscious of his mis- 
takes, he took his deficiency to heartzand, with’. 
the emphatic turn of his temperament, ine 
creased it by exaggerating his own estimate of it 
Thus, he regarded himself as a sort of idiot if 
the handling of figures, and he was constantly 
incapaciated for many subjects which he could 
handle very well when they were explained to 
him in anotherform. A secondary consequence 
was the habit, acquired very early, of ash 
to others. His wife was clever in the specia 
handling of arithmetic, a fact which he knew 
and admired. She had been brought up by a 
mother who was a thrifty housewife, and thus 
begame, in all domestic matters, a business 
agent for a man who trusted her less like a hus- 
band than a child.” 

His whole life, in fact, was one of peceuni 
anxiety. But his kindliness to his family and, 
friends was inexhaustible: ‘‘ Matters weresomew™ 
times so bad with him, that not even a servant 
could be retained, and he had to help to nurse 
the child. Doubts often beset him as towhether 
there would be bread enough for his family 
from day to day; ‘necessity to borrow shillings 
to get a dinner or a tea with, constant dunnings 
at the door, withholdings of the family linen 
by the washerwoman, the sight of my children 
in rags, (except the one that I must send out.) 
and twenty other mortifications and distresses 
profound.” 

“You know,’ writes he to one of his most 
intimate friends, ‘how many children I have. 
They are constantly beside me, without my hav- 
ing the least hope of leaving them a farthing. 
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ALI pray for is, to be able to work for them till 
my last moment. My state of health is so bad 
that I do not tell my nearest connections how 
much I suffer from it. I have constantly a bad 
head, often a bad side, always a leg swollen and 
i ; in consequence, when I am entertain- 
ing. others img company, such a flow of mel- 
aneholy thotights come over me, that their 
laughter, if they knew it, would be changed to 
tears. I never hear a knock at the door, except 
-» ne or two which I know, but I think somebody 
is coming to take me away from my family. 
Last Friday, I was sitting down to dinner, hav- 
ing just finished a most agitating morning, 
when I was called away by a man who brought 
an execution into my house for forty shillings. 
It is under circumstances like this that I al- 
ways write, and I have more troubles, and great 
ones. If you ask me how it is I bear all this, 
I answer that I love nature and books, and 
think well of the capabilities of human kind.” 
“Once, when he has got his pension, and has 
only one creditor, and things area little straight 
with him, he writes: “Upon the strength of all 
this, I found myself enabled yesterday to give 
a few shillings to a poor man, in charity—a 
luxury that 1 have not had, God knows how 
long; and I seemed, in consequence, to sit in 
my chair taller and nobler.” 


hich such a nature as his was, of course, 


d—* for many years,” says he, “I had 
en a crust, as it were, with which even to 
4. pi . . 

greet a friend, or a penny for coach-hire where- 
with to seek him.”’ 

He had other troubles besides., One of his 
sons was a constant trial tohim. “Ata very 
tender age, and in a very curious manner, he 
contracted a habit of intemperance. Indeed, 
he seemed to be devoid of any faculty of self- 
restraint; and this want of control exhibited 
itself in the most alarming forms. On several 
occasions, he attacked his brothers with knivas; 
on one, actually stabbing his third brother, who 
was only saved from a deadly blow by one of 
his other brothers, who saw the danger, and 
thrust him down from the knife. It was after 

that, in order to extort some indulgence 
from his mother, whose state of health has al- 
ready been mentioned, he held the carving-knife 
over the soft part of the head of an infant 
brother. To complete this sad domestic pic- 
ture, Mrs. Leigh Hunt was almost all her life 
an invalid.” 

Perhaps the most touching letter which ap- 
pears in this volume of correspondence is the 
one written immediately after the death of his 
son Swinburne, to a near relative who had been 
estranged: “You know what took place on 
Sunday last with my poor little boy. I think 
if you could see his little, gentle dead body, 
calm as an angel, and looking wise in his inno- 
cence beyond all the troubles of the earth, you 


As for hospitality, | 
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would agree with me in concluding (especially 
as you have lost little’ darlings of your own), 
that there is nothing worth contesting here 
below, except who shall be kindest to one‘fin- 
other. There seems to be something in these 
moments, by which life commen ith the 
survivors; [ mean, we seem to be beginning, 
in a manner, the world again, with calmer, 
if with sddder thoughts, and wiping our eyes, 
and re-adjusting the burden on our backs, to 
set Out anew on our roads, with a greater wish 
to help and console one another. Pray, let us 
be very much so, and prove it by digwning all 
disputes of the past in the affection&® tears of 
this moment. We cannot be sure that an angel 
is not now looking at us, and that we shall not, 
bring a smile on his face, and a blessing upok 
our heads, by showing him a harmonious instead 
of a divided family. It is the only picture 
we can conceive of heaven itself. e was 
always for settling disputes when he saw them. 
He showed this disposition to the last; and 
though, in the errors and frailties common to ws 
all, we may naturally dislike to be taught by 
one another, we can have no objection to be 
taught by an angelic little child.” 


From the Massachusetts Teacher. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF NATURAL HI 
TORY AS A BRANCH OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

(Continued from page 267.) 

But the great thing to interest pupils in these — 
matters, is, to bring natural specimens befome | 
them ; not those poor illustrations and the mee * 
gre accounts which are found in our elementary — 
books, but the living nature itself. There is a 
much difference in the impression thus derived, | 
as there is between the sight of a flock of Birds 
flying through the air or a herd of animals | 
playing in the fields or upon the prairies, and 
the sight of some wood-cut in a picture book. I | 
am: aware that most teachers will be, in the be 
ginning, diffident from want of personal ae 
quaintance with these subjects; they will heal- 
tate to speak of what they do not know them 
selves. But let one go to the, fish-market and 
ask a fisherman to point out to him a codfish o 
a pickerel, or an eel, and with the knowledge 
of the name he gets there, let ghim apply his 
senses and intelligence to see what can be nO 
ticed at first sight, of the external characters of 
such an animal, and tell it to his class; and if 
he fails to interest them, I should be satisfied 
that such elementary instruction of Natural 
History is out of place in our schools. If the 
teacher be still diffideat, and does not trust him- 
self in this new path, let him question sports 
men and hunters about Birds and quadrupeds,_ 
and his market-man about Turti@s and Fishes, 
and he will soon find that his store of informa- 
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tion is worth communicating; but I entreat 
him to avoid the learned language of the books, 
which would be utterly out of place with 
children, and should be reserved for the sys- 
tematic instruction of more advanced pupils. 
‘It is really my deliberate opinion that the 
study of Natural History should be undertaken 
as early as any other instruction, .with the 
youngest children; that they should learn to 
— natural objects, and derive from them 
amusement and instruction in a far more 
rational way than by mere toys; for they will 
be the mo#e amused as the objects which will 
thus be placed in their hands are more diversi- 
fied, and they will be more instructed as these 
objects teach them more extensive lessons at 
the same time that they educate their senses. 
In this way, children learn to see and compare 
most diversified objects; they learn to appreciate 
different forms ; to distinguish colors and all 
their different tints; to form for themselves 
— ideas embracing various things, more or 
closely related to each other ; indeed, they 
are trained in thinking and seeing, and using 
also their hands ; and such a practical training 
cannot be introduced too soon in the education 
of children. I may say that it should precede 
all other instruction, and be carried on simulta- 
neously with the ordinary studies of common 
schools, and should be introduced also in Latin 
and Grammar schools, and be continued’as far 
as possible, before the young student enters 
upon his professional studies, or beging to de- 
vote himself with more care to any particular 
branch of study. Brought up in that way, a 
pupil will have a broader foundation’ for any 
farther instruction ; he will understand more 
readily the more abstract instruction in Arith- 
metic, Geography and the Languages,for having 
learned to deal with special facts, with isolated 
objects, with unconnected phenomena; and, 
with this better preparation for any kind of 
studies, whenever he is allowed in more mature 
years to receive also special instruction in Nat- 
urel History, he will make more rapid progress, 
and be prepared to form more correct ideas 
about the physical world. He will enter with 
a better spirit into the study of the philosophy 
of Human Nature, for having known something 
of its physical organization compared with that 
of animals. 

The question might be raised against so ex- 
tensive an introduction of the study of natural 
objects into the schools, on the ground of want 
oftime. Butif the first aim of all education and 
Instruction is to develop the various faculties 
of pupils, is it not plain that the objects which 
address themselves so directly to our senses 
must have a very powerful influence in that 

very direction, and tend effectually to promote 
this object? and, far from being a drawback 
upon other branches of instruction, the proportion 





































of time allowed to these natural studies, will 
only increase the power of attention paid to the 
others; and the variety of topics thus intro- 
duced into the schools, will be a powerful help 
in exciting the interest of the young, and a great 
inducement for. them to apply themselves to all 
the subjects which are taught; especially if those 
more interesting objects are inttbduced asa. 
sort of reward for the attention bestowed 
x0 those which have less interest in theme) 
selves. 


of the difficulty of securin 
illustration. B 

obviated ; collections sufficient for such an ele- 
mentary instruction can be made during the va- 
cation, by every intelligent teacher, and might 
be obtained at little expense, from dealers in 
objects of Natural History. 
large numbers of these objects which every 
pupil might collect for himself, in his leisure 
hours, or procure from his more advanced 
school-mates. 
sively the practice for the students of our Col- 

leges to teach school during certain months of 
the year, I do not see why the students of Sei- 

entific Schools, also, should not be induced to 

teach what they have learned in their respective 

departments of Science; and why Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Geology, Botany, and Zoghey 
ogy cannot have their turn in the instra¢ 
given in the elementary schools, by students 
ready advanced in these studies. 
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Another objection will be raised on the ground 
the specimens for 
ut this difficulty may -be easily 


There are even 


And, as it has been so exten- 


I have already spoken of instruction in the 


Natural History of the larger animals, and have, 
I trust, shown how easily this subject might be 
illustrated in schools ; but I may now add, that 
all branches of Natural History are equally 
adapted to such elementary instruction, and that 
perhaps some branches will excite even more in- 
terest than the study of the larger animals. [ 


need only allude to the study of insects or 


shells. Whoever has watched the transforma- 


tions of a caterpillar into a chrysalis and butter- 
fly ; whoever has seen such a worm-like animal, 
assuming, finally, the brilliant appearance of.a 
flying moth, whoever has witnessed the econt 

of a bee-hive, or of an ant-hill, will know that 
these wonders, well understood and narrated in 
a simple manner without display of learning, 
will be capable of fastening the attention of the 
youngest child. Whoever has walked along a 
beach with children, however young, must re- 
member with delight, their excitement at the 
sight of so many beautiful shells, five fingers, 
and other productions of the sea, and how they 
have been puzzled at their hundred questions, 
by which the children display their interest and 
desire of learning. And where, as is the case 
of the animals of this State, we possess upon 
them so full and interesting works as the Report 
of Dr. Harris upon the Insects injurious to Veg- 
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etation, or the Report upon the Shells by Dr. 
Gould, there cannot be the slightest difficulty 
for a teacher to take hold of these works and 
pees himself fully, with little trouble, to il- 
ustrate these matters in a very satisfactory 
manper.. And why should not such books be 
used as reading books, alternately with those 
commonly uséd, which are too extensively of a 
literary character, and, indeed, exclude so com- 
pletely the study of Nature, that a youth may 
almost go through the entire course of his edu- 
cation, without being once taught that there is an 
external world, the work of an intelligentand wise 
God, who has provided for the wants of man 
in all directions, and surrounded him with 
so thousandfold evidence of His goodness and 
power. 

The lower animals are particularly suited to 
this elementary instruction, for the very reason 
that they are so numerous, and occur in so 
great plenty everywhere, and may be picked up 
in all seasons, and preserved with the greatest 
care, and be kept, without occupying much 
space. Aided by his pupils, making occasional 
walks with them during the pleasant season, 
every teacher may, in a short time, have gathered 
in his sehool-room, a valuable collection to illus- 
trate the Natural History of the country where 
he lives, and not only make himself in that way 
more useful to his class, but even contribute to 

the advancement of Science, by collecting a 
great variety of objects which usually escape the 
attention of those who are not permanent resi- 
dents in that district. 

There is, no doubt, a particular charm in the 
study of animals, in the investigation of their 
mode of living, and habits. The greater fa- 
cility we have of understanding them, for the 
very reason that they in some degree partake of 
the same nature with ourselves, will, at all times, 
make them the most appropriate objects of ele- 
mentary instruction in Natural History. Never- 
theless, the study of plants should not be neg- 
lected ; and there are many topics which might, 
with as much propriety, be introduced early, 
and be made very interesting, even to children. 
Why is it, for instance, that in the first springs 
of their life, their attention is not called to the 
growth of plants, and the wonderful renewal of 
their verdant covering, which spreads over the 
whole surface of our globe ? Why are they not 
— for such a sight during the winter? 

hy are the leafless trees not pointed out to 
them at an age when they can hardly remember 
to have seen them in their full foliage, covered 
with blossoms, or hanging with fruit? If that 
was done, how they would be amazed to see the 
change going on, and for months to witness the 
opening of buds, the growth of leaves, the for- 
mation of flowers, their short duration, the suc- 

» cession of fruit-buds, and finally the growth and 
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Botany to teach such things; it only requires. 
a sense for the beauties of Nature, and a mind 
unwilling to shut one’s eyes to the most won- 
derful phenomena in Nature. Let, then, to 
wards the fall, the changes again be witnessed; 
let the change in the color of leaves be watched; 
let their be noticed ; let it be known that 
after this brilliant exhibition of life—for plants, 
live, though they live in a different way from 
animals—that, though most plants lose all their, 
lively appearances during winter, they are not 
dead, but only asleep, like so many animals, 
that spend the winter in torpor, motionless, 
buried under the ground. Let it be known 
that, in these respects different parts of the) 
world do not present the same phenomenag, 
that there are countries so far remote towards, 
the poles that an almost perpetual winter pre- 
vails there, and that few plants grow during, 
their few summer days; let it be known that» 
there are other countries over which a perpetuah, 
spring and summer prevail, and thus introduce 
the first elements for the study of physical 
geography; let it be said, at the same time, 
that animals also vary in different countries, and 
that a more extensive acquaintance with all the. 
inhabitants of our globe, shows a wonderfal 
adaptation of the different tribes to the zones in 
which they live. But from such a general 
survey, we turn to look more minutely into the» 


peculiarities exhibited by the different plants, 


How instructive and interesting must it not bey 
for a child to see that every plant has peculiars; 
ly formed leaves! Let one day be devoted. to 


this subject; and a bundle of boughs of differs. | 


ent trees and other plants be gathered and 
shown ; compare the leaves of the various Oaks 
with those of the Maples, of the Poplars, or with 
those of the Ash, or the Rose-bush, and what 
beautiful diversity of forms will be displayed} 
what elegant outlines will be found among them! 
Let then the children try to draw these forms 
upon the slate, to fix more precisely in their 


memory this diversity, which cannot fail to ime” 


press them most vividly ; and they will not 
only have learned all these facts, but they will 
attempt to draw them for themselves, whenever 
they can lay their hands upon a pencil, or a slip 
of paper. The imitative disposition of this age, 
is so great, that it would be more difficult to pre+ 
vent a child from going on by himself in this 
sort of amusement, than to induce him to take 


| up other studies. Let another day be devoted 
, to the investigation of some flower, and select 
| for that purpose, in the beginning, the larger 


ones, such as a Tulip, or a Rose. Let the 
flowers of different plants be compared, the dif- 
ferences pointed out, the resemblances shown ; 
for instance, the flower of Apple and Pear trees, 
and the flower of Roses and Strawberries ; and 
\a child will soon know, what it has cost Bota- 


ripening of fruit. It requires no knowledge of nists so many centuries to learn, that plants, 
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apparently the most different in their aspect, 
may have flowers of the sdme structure; for 
Strawberries, Rose-bushes, and Apple-trees, be- 
Jong to one and the same class. Let, again, 
a Tulip be compared with a Lily, ora Hyacinth, 
or with the flower of an onion ; and here. again, 
the resemblance will be ay striking, and the 
close relationship between these latter flowers 
will appear as obvious, as that between the 
former. It will then also be seen that those 
plants which have ie one sort of leaves in 
their flower, equally colored, as the Lily and 
Tulip, have leaves of an entirely different struc- 
ture, with *nervules running all in the same 
straight direction, while those flowers in which 
there are external green leaves, and colored 
ones within, as the Rose, the Apple, and the 
Strawberry, have a strong middle rib in their 
leaf, from whieh other ribs branch, at various 
angles; and combine in various ways into a 
network. Let, afterwards, these comparisons 
be traced'in plants with smaller, and less con- 
spicuous flowers, and the great contrast with the 
forner will soon take hold of the imagination of 
our young students, and transform them early 
into careful observers. They will be struck 4 
with the fact that the Oak, though a large tree, | A wasp mets bee that was just buzzing by; 

has' very minute and very imperfect flowers, | $4 he ss . Little yet = gs — 
while'so many small plants are adorned with | *°" *T¢ ‘Ves 80 much Detter by people than 

the most beautiful flowers which exist among | “ My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
vegetables. They will thus learn that the size | And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold; » @ 
of a plant does not indicate its superiority in Yet nobody likes me for that I am told.” ee 
the vegetable kingdom, but that it must be} « an! cousin,” the bee said, “’t is all very true; 
known by its flowers and fruits. If attention is} But if I had half as much mischief to do, 

further called to. Mosses, Lichens, and Seaweeds, | Indeed they would love me no better than you, 

still other structures, still other forms will be- 
come known, not the less interesting for being 
simpler, not less attractive for being more hum- 
ble, not less worthy of our attention for produ- 
cing neither flowers nor fruits. After such an 
illustration of the vegetable kingdom, it should 
be shown how easily plants can be preserved, 
how they may be dried between the leaves of a 
book, and how, with some care, part of their 
beauty, and, at least, all their distinct charac- 
ters can be preserved ; and within a few quires 
of paper, every boy and girl may have a nearly SE 
complete collection of the plants growing within THE PRAYER OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
many miles around their house. And, no doubt, s i 

if he-shows so much interest for plants as to be oe Se pes ty wien y 

willing to take the trouble of preserving them, a Ald aeaniudae wituina ted , 


. ’ A That deafness might possess my ear 
he will occasionally meet with some Botanist To what Leaieedet wie ak to Hear : 


for things of much greater consequence, but at 
the same time neglects or imperfectly performs 
his present duties.— Upham. 



















AT THE DOOR. 


I have knocked at the door of Luxury: 
They reached from the window a penny for me. 


I’ve sought Love’s house and knocked at the door, 
But fifteen others had stood there before. 


I knocked at Honor’s castle gate ; 
‘“* We open only to knightly state.” 


I visited Labor’s dwelling low, 
But I heard there only wailing and woe. 


I asked where Contentment’s house was found, 
‘But po one knew, the country round: 


But I know a house both lonely and still ; 
I'll knock there at last by the Father’s will. 


There dwells, indeed, full many a guest, 
But yet there is room for many to rest. 


— From the German of Reuckert. 


——_—_-~0 
For the Children. 
THE WASP AND THE BEE. 


“ You have a fine shape and a delicate wing ; 

They own you are handsome, but then there’s oné 
thing 

They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 


‘My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 
Because I’m a humble and innocent bee.” 


From this little story let people beware : 

Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are, 

They will never be loved, if they 're ever so fair. 
—Jane Taylor. 


willing to give him the names of all his plants, That Truth my tongue might ever tie 
anxious to impart to others the knowledge for now lo faee ay ate of ras af 
i : ® ° at no Vain thought might ever re 
which a desire is shown in such a way. Gr be ceuestved within tay beanel; 
wean So that in deed and word and thought, 7 





— — Glory may unto God be wrought. 

He who serves God perfectly at’the present But what are wishes? Lord mine eye 
moment, though it be in a very small thing, a fixed 7 — ~ aoe i on 

such as the hewing of wood, or the drawing of SOR0P, TAO PH RUENY FOU NOPE 


. : . ; And make it clean in every part ; 
water, does in reality glorify him more than an- And when ’t is pure, Lora keep it so, 


other who is prospectively athirst and anxious For that is more than I can do. 
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EXTRACT. 
Treat men gently, trust them strongly, if thou wish 

their weal ; 

Or cautious doubt and bitter thoughts will tempt the 
best to fail thee, 

Believe this well in sanguine hepe, and thou shalt 
reap the better ; 

But if thou deal with men so ill, thy dealings make 
them worse. 

Despair not of some gleams of good still lingering in 
the darkest, 

And among veterans in crime, plead thou as with 
their children ; 

So, astonied at humanities, the bad heart, long es- 
tranged, 

Shall — weep to feel itself so little worth thy 
ove: 

In wholesome sorrow will he bless thee ; yea, and in 
that spirit may repent; 

Thus, ane gain @ soul, in mercy given to thy 
aith.’ 


| 


An old subscriber writes, “I have tried with 
most gratifying success a method of promoting 
fertility in trees, which was first suggested to 
me in the Agriculturist. I have a large Bart- 
lette pear tree which has persisted year after. 
year in making the most rampant growth, but 
which refused to do its duty in the more import- 
ant matter of fruit bearing. In July last year, 
I took a stout cord and bound it as tightly as 
possible, three or four times around the trunk 
of the tree, and left it there until November. 
The result is that this year my tree had about 
three hundred large, fine looking pears upon it, 
so loading it down that I had to prop up several 
of the branches to prevent their breaking. The 
tree at the same time has made a strong, healthy 
growth of about six inches.—LZrchange Paper. 


Fruit Cutture.—Aifred Chamberlain, of 
Newport, R. I., has succeeded, after years of 
patient study and experiment, in perfecting a 
plan for growing fruits and flowers in small 
wire baskets, filled with moss, and has obtained 
a patent for it from the Government. In one 
basket, which was shown at a horticultural ex- 
hibition in Brooklyn, N. Y., were growing, in 
full flowerand vigor, a miscellaneous collection 
of plants Mually contained on flower stands ; 
another basket was filled with strawberry plants 
in all stages of growth, those fully davtlie of 
-extra size and most luscious flavor ; in a third 
basket was a grape vine, which had yielded a 
dozen bunches of superior grapes; in a fourth 
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was a h-tree, which had uced ten 
siete, v4 fine in color SF as i 
are grown in the ordinary way, and was fully 
set in fruit buds for next year’s crop. But 
crowning wonder was a pine apple, also 

in the moss-baskets, and far superior in ey 
respect to those grown in pots and pits, Me 
Chamberlain stated that as he had obtained g 
patent, he would tell them the ingyedions 
used, which were moss, bone-dust, charcoal an 
sand, and that the plants were watered w 
liquid manure about twice a week.—Exchang 


Paper. aa 


re 
GRAFTING THE TOMATO ON THE PoTATo.— 


A correspondent of the Horticulturist states that’ 
he succeeded, perfectly, in grafting a scion of 


the tomato upon the potato vine. He cut about 


one-third of the potato shoot off, just above 


& 


leaf, taking care not to injure the bud at. if Pi 


base. The scion, being shielded from the 
was every day sprinkled with a little water, 
it took readily. In the fall the tomato wa 
loaded with ripe and unripe fruit, and had 
grown toa large size. The potato and tomate 
are closely allied, botanically. i 
i? 
Prorits or Fruir Grow1ne.—A lady ip 
the town of Gaines bought eight acres of 
worn-out land at less than $40 peracre ; ¢ 
it two years; then, in November, six years 
November, set it out to orchard, at an ex 
of less than $200; has cropped it every 
since, and realized an annual revenue of 
$200, over and above expenses. She 


declined an offer of $2500 for the ill 
not sell for less than $3000.—Rochester A : 


: 


can. i? 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BUSINESS DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


In most kinds of business, there are certail 
providential irregularities. They do not, 
not, from their very nature, move forward wi 
uniform steadiness. There must be retroce® 
sions and decline; there must be diminished 

ins and weakened stability. The mechanié 
finds, some day, that there is no demand for his 


wares, or too much competition to leave him & 


living. The sailor gets no voyage, and patience 
is well-nigh exhausted over that slow torture, a 
energetic will denied its appropriate work. The 


young man sees the hardy months of his most 


vigorous age, so many unredeemable jewel& 
ilies ing out of his grasp, and he stands idle 
while he asks no more unreasonable boon than 
the honest one of useful employment. A thou- 
sand causes derange traffic and unhinge private 
speculation. We do not mean to say such re 
verses are not evils, for we must agree that labor 
is an absolute good, and that industry and virtue 
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both thrive better on regular and orderly cur-| aspirations toward the divine image of the per- © 
rents of demand and supply. But they always| fect Christ. 

int to the richest ad noblest use of the ca- 
Qeesity when it is unavoidable, or past remedy. 
When the vision of wealth fades out, try to read 
in clearer characters the Word of God. If you 
must recede from profitable enterprise, throw 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 40. 
SIXTH MONTH, 


If back on the reserved forces of integrity, | pain during some portion “a seee 
cheerfulness, economy, and hope. If you must} the 24 hours,........ whwrineness 17 days. 
stop short in building houses or a factory, build | Rain all or nearly all day,.....| 0 
upa nobler character. If you cannot get thou- | Cloudy without storms,....... 3“ 
sands of money, get what is better, the ability to ete in On ee accep- s 
live coated y without it. While you are ae ne ee ad 





waiting for a situation, be gathering in what is 
of higher price and harder to be got than wages, 
—a manly endurance, a Christian judgment of 
men, and unquestioning faith in God. Learn 
fiot to measure the rectitude of Eternal Justice 
% the unequal inconveniences and annoyances 
* @f your own lot. Make up for the world’s ne- 
» wglect of yourself, by a purer devotion to its ne- 
lected ones about you. If-all months of forced 
idleness were filled up with generous ministries 
to the want and ignorance of men, and if every 
downfall from prosperity quickened devotion to- 
ward heaven, what illustrious advances would 
humanity be making toward the conquest of it- 
self. 

Very often a man goes on through the multi- 

lying years of life, so vigorous and healthful in 
fis body, that he forgets his physical depend- 
ence, and begins to grow sufficient to himself. 
He would as soon distrust the attractions of na- 
ture, as the sinews of his organization. Aftera 
sufficient experiment, sickness bids him stop,— 
stand still awhile; and, by an admonition more 
strict and searching than any prophet’s shows him 
the will of God. And out of his faintness and 
helplessness, he cries that all the force of his 
manhood is but the frailty of a child! Weak- 
ness, waste, pain, emaciation, fever, painful 
breath, take up one by one, as with deliberate 
fingers, the cords that bound him to earthly 
good—unloose them, untie them, untwist them, 
and let him feel that he hangs on nothing but 
the outstretched hand of his . 

An accident say to some men, “ Stop, wait ;” 
and before the bones and flesh have healed, a 
cloud of obscurity hanging over the path of mor- 
al danger—the veil that hid and made half-beau- 
tiful some hideous temptation, or the glare of 
hot pursuits and pleasures—has rolled off, and, 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| 18613. (1862. 
* eC. ensesinensienbenei 





Mean temperature of the 

month at Penna. Hospital,... 72.50 deg./69.14 deg. 
Highest do. during month,| 89.50 “ |87.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 53 160 ? 
Raw during the month,.......| 3.88 inch.|6.97 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

counting five current weeks 

for 1861 and four for 1862.) 1337 





Average of the mean temperatures of th 


Lowest do. do. “1816, 64 « 


From the above it appears that the tem 
ture of the month of this year has been lower 
all through than that of last year, as well as 
about two and a —— degrees below the aver- 
age for seventy three years past. While with 
but a slight increase of the number of days on 
which rain has fallen, there has been an excess 
of a this year over last of more than four 
inches. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Seventh month 2d, 1862. 
Ee wn et nea 


There can be no friendship where there is no 
freedom. Friendship loves a free air, and will 
not be penned up in straight and narrow in- 
closures. It will speak freely, and act so too; 
and take nothing ill where no ill is meant; nay, 
where it is, it will easily forgive, and forget too, 
upon small acknowledgments.— Penn. 





t . r aie hebold EXTRACT. . 
in Some new shape of virtue, they old re- The briers besetti h 
vealed the Word of God. _It is not a cessation That call foam tient mice Pat 
of life, nor always even of action, but only a There is a enedh te every lot, 


shifting of its direction, that thus sets us into 
intimate converse with Truth, and replenishes 
our spiritual treasury. The waters are shut off 
from one channel that they may pour their 
strength into another. The activities that spend 
themselves on honors which perish with the 
using subside, and the soul balances its steady 


And a need for earnest pra, 
But a lowly heart that leans 
Is happy everywhere. 





Things right in themselves, are more likely 
to be hindered than advanced by an injudicious 
seal for promoting them. , 


month, for seventy-three years, 71.50 ~ 
Highest mean of do. during that entire eT . 
period, 1828 and 183),..........0000 7 we 
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ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC 


Tae Crops.—The farmers in the neighborhood 
of the city are now busy with their hay barvest. The 
crops are very heavy. The grain crops, which are 
also abundant in quantity and superior in quality, 
are a little backward ; but the harvesters will com- 
mence operations the present week. 


The Senate passed the House bill to suppress poly- 
gamy, and making the penalty for the violation of 
the law $500, and imprisenment not less than five 
years. “It also provides that no church in any 
Territory shall own more than $50,000 worth of prop- 
erty. 


Proor-neapinc.—-The absence of accurate proof- 
reading in our American newspapers is often a sub- 
ject of remark by the English press. The proof-reader 
on the London Times receives an editorial salary, but 
has.to forfeit one guinea for every typographical 
error, even a turned letter, in each day’s impression : 
if he has marked an error.on the proof, the com- 
positor who neglected to correct it pays the for- 
feit. 

The New Albany Ledger says an immense train of 
cars; loaded ‘with tobacco, and drawn by three loco- 
motives, left the depot of the Louisville, New Albany 
and Chicago Railroad in that city for Detroit. 


A sMaLt Pixe was hooked in the River Ouse a few 
day s ago, and was being drawn to the bank, when 
another pike, two feet in length, seized it by the 
back, and both werelanded. Some seconds elapsed 
before the larger fish let go his hold. 


Ice Bounp.—The Boston Transcript says :—A party 
of gentlemen from this city, now on their usual ex- 
cursion of salmon fishing in some of the lower tribu- 


%y, taries of the St. Lawrence River, write home by the 
» “way of Quebec, that their favorite stream was still 


swovered with last winter’s ice, and on the last week 
in 6th.mo. they were waiting for a thaw! 


Fruit rrom Detaware and MaryLanp —The Fruit- 
growers’ As tion of Maryland and Delaware, at 
Arecent meeting, determined that the capacity and 
dimensions of baskets and boxes of fruit for city 
markets shall be as follows :—They are not to con- 
tain less than five-eighthsnor more than three-fourths 
of a bushel each, and the baskets are to. be fourteen 
inches high, ten inches diameter at the bottom, and 
sixteen inches at the top; the boxes to be twenty- 
ghee inches long, sixteen inches wide and ten inches 

eep. 


Trout Raising 1s Connecticut.—Messrs. Dunham, 
Kellogg & Ives, of Hartford, have a large trout fac- 
tory in operation in Glastenbury, Connecticut, where 
trout are hatched by artificial means. The number 
now in the pond is between forty and fifty thousand, 
and rapidly increasing. When the stock reaches 
the number of half a million, they estimate a yield 
of 58,000 pounds per annum. s they will bring in 
market from 25 to 50 cents per pound, this amount 
would afford a very pleasant net income. The fishes 
are fed regularly, and they have a man in constant 
attendance. Their food consists of small fishes and 
shad spa season. Millions of suckers are 
raised to the hungry beauties of the pond. 


Tue Strawserry Trape.—Some idea of the trade 
in strawberries may be formed from the fact that 
_one house alone, in Cincinnati, has forwarded five 
hundred bushels per day for three weeks past, to 
cities east and west. Besides these, vast quantities 
were caried and sent to the army. 


Forricn. » 


The recent case just decided 6th month 12th, be- 
fore the Queen’s Bench, London, against 
Francis Train and others, kas resulted in a verdict 
against Train. The railway has to be removed at 
his expense, a fine of £500 ($2,500) has been imposed 
upon him, an appeal refused, and from all accounts the 
trial seems to bave been little more than a system 
atic persecution. Thus, for the present at least, end 
passenger railways in London. 


Russia has recognized the kingdom of Italy. k 
The Government monopoly of salt has been abol- 
ished in Russia. 


Tue Last Voyacs of the Great Eastern ont at 
home, has been prosperous in a pecuniary point 
view, and has established her character as an em 
cellent sea-boat, which her former extraordinary se 
ries of misadventures had somewhat tended to ob 
scure. 


ot 

Apvices from Naples speak of a fresh. eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. The mountain is throwing 
lava towards Pompeii, and ashes on the Portic si 
The atmosphere of the city is charged with ele@ 
city—an ordinary sympton of volcanic eruption. — 

A Sumatra Exepnant was lately landed at'A 
sterdam, and placed in the Zoological Gardens@f 
that city. It is a present offered by M. Blaupot, 
Consul at Sidjoedjeeng, and is said t6 be the first 
that has ever been brought alive from Sumatra t 
Europe. 


A Co.ugction or Greex Coins, comprising hun 
dreds of specimens, formed by Counsellor Huber, of 
Vienna, has been sold in London for £3,000. A silver 
didrachm of Camarina, in Sicily, brought at the 
same sale £42—-another variety though still rarer, 
brougkt only £29. 


Sire Witiram Fraser has declared his intention @ 
giving annually a handsome gold medal, of the value 
of £5, to the best swimmer in England. The pr 
is to be contended for annually, during the sum: 
in the Serpentine, Hyde Park, and the committee 


the Royal Humane Society have consented to become) 
the adjudicators. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr axp Meat.—There is little doing in B 
stuffs, the steamer’s adyices having no percep 
effect upon prices. Sales of extra at $4 50 a $5 
bbl., and $5 00 a 5 75 for extra family. Sales to the 
retailers and bakers, ranging from $4 50 up ®. 
$6 75 for common, superfine and fancy lots—at 
cording to quality. There is little doing in Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal. The former is dull at $312 
a 3 25, and the latter at $2 75 per barrel. ‘ 

Gram.—The offerings of Wheat are i. at 
$1 24 a1 28, per bushel for red, and at $1 30 a $1 38 
for white. Rye isselling in lots at 68 cents, Cora” 
of good quality and yellow commands 55 cent 
afloat, and 54 cents instore. Oats are steady; sales 
of Pennsylvania at 40 per bushel,and Delaware at 
37 a 38c. No sales of Barley or Malt. 

Sreps.—Cloverseed is in better demand, at $58 
5 12 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $1 75 per bushel, 
and Flaxseed $2 10 a 2 15. 

Tae Hay Marxet.—During the past week, 200 
loads of hay and 21 ofstraw were weighed and soldat 
the Farmers’ Hayand Straw Market, N. Seventh street. 
The supply was very light, and the prices are quoted 
a shade firmer than the previous week. Best quality 
timothy hay sold at 75 to 80 c. per 100 pounds 
Straw was in demand at 75 cents per 100 pounds. 
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